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Mramatic Sketches. 


Mr. STEPHEN KEMBLE, 
(With a Portrait.) 


This gentleman is one of the sons 
of Mr. Roger Kemble, an itinerant 
manager, well known to the laborious 
student of Green-room lore, as 
having given to the world various 
histrionic glilterers ; two or three‘of 
whom may be considered as’ reab 
diamonds, and others as very tolerable 
paste imitations. 

If Dr. Johusou’s definitionof genius 
he true, that it is amind of large 
powers, accidentally determined to 
some particular pursuit,—it is easy 
toimagine why John Kembleand Mrs. 
Siddons took to the Stage ; but, per- 
haps, to account for their brother 
Stephen’s predilection for the same 
path to glory,—genius should be de- 
fined, a body of large dimensions, 
rather than a mind of large powers, 
accidently determined to some parti- 
cular pursuit. 

Of Mr. Stephen Kemble, as an 
actor, a London auditor can know 
but little. That little, however, will 
enable bins to say, that Mr. K. reads 
his characters judiciously, and never 


offends by affectation or gross error. 


His voice also is strong and clear, 
and his enunciation perfectly distinct. 
Such are his qualifications for Shylock. 
For Falstaff, and even for Hamlet, he 
has one more :—the Queen says, in 
the fencing scene ofthe last-mentioned 
play, 

“ My son is fat, and scant of breath.” 
llis representation of the “glass of 
fashion, and the mould of form,” is, 
We believe, confined to the country. 

Vol. LV. 


A season or two ago, Mr. S. Kemble 
undertook the pleasant duties of act- 
ing manager to Drury Lane Theatre. 
We are happy to add, that he was 
magnanimous enough to outlive the 
experiment :— 


When all the blandishments of life 
are gone, 

“ The coward flies todeath, the brave 

_ live on.” 
But no true critic will praise without 
qualification ;—perhaps there was no 
dagger in the house long enough to 
reach a vital part; or perhaps the 
acting-wanager was soclosely watched 
by his economical masters, lest he % 
should pocket a few vagabond pieces i 
of soap and candle-ends, that be had 
no opportunity to make bis quietus 
comfortably, “ with a bare bodkin.” 
We congratulate him on his escape ; 
particularly as such a probation must 
have rendered him invulnerable to 
the stings of criticism,—though cer- 
tainly our remarks are not intended 
or calculated to put his philosophy to 
auy severe test. 

As an author, Mr. S. Kemble has 
ventured on several dramatic pro- 
ductions, which have not been re- 
markably successful ; his last effort, 
we believe, was ‘ The Battle of 
Flodden Field;” it already “ rots 
itself at ease on Lethe’s Wharf ;” but 
we must do it the justice to say, that 
it retired as reluctantly from the play 
bills, as the Scots did from the con- 
test to which it owes its title. The 


subject of this sketch has also been 
many years manager of the Newcastle 
Theatre ; and is estimable in private 
life for paliteness and integrity. 
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Rebielo of Wooks. 


OD 


Sonnets, Incidental and Descriptive, 
with other Poems. By Cornelius 
Webb.—Ollier. London. 1820. 


“ These Sonnets,” says the Au- 
thor, in an unpretending uote to the 
reader, “ with but one or two ex- 
ceptions, were written previously to 
and during the year 1817. Circum- 
stances unfavourable to literary stu- 
dies have compelled tiie Author to 
lay down his pen since that time ; he 
hopes, however, to resume it—with 
more credit to himself, and pleasure 
to the Public. If these few pieces 
are received favourably, it will induce 
the Author to publish some larger 
poems of the same period.”—If our 
approbation can tend to stimulate the 
writer to execute this intention, he 
has it, with our most cordial good 
wishes. The sonnet is a species of 
poetry not so universally popular as 
those kinds which yield all their beau- 
ties at a first and perhaps careless 
perusal; but we feel contident that 
the pensive charms of the few speci- 
mens we are about to give from the 
present small collection, will be found 
by the tasteful reader to win upon 
his heart and his fancy at every fresh 
perusal. We shall commence with 
the sixth of the series :— 


THE THINDER-SHOWER. 


Behold, the triumphing sun looks 
forth again! | 
The angry clouds, which murmur’d 
at his will, 
O’ercome by his kind smile, have wept 
a rain 
Of penitent tears, and the storm’s 
gust is still. 
We may now leave our leafy-dark re- 
treat, 


And shape our course as was our 
first intent ;— 


grass is fresh and lusty, and our 
Skim o’er't like fairies, leaving it un- 
bent. 


The wanton, busy-h 
— sy-handed zephyrs 


The heavy-swaying br 
our beads ; 


And now we pass beneath them, and 
the breeze 
As gently falls them down again, and 
sheds 
Its gems on thee, uplooking like a 
flower— 


Or Danaé sprinkled by a gi 
shower.” 


p. 6. 
The 14th may be considered a 
continuation of the same subject, 


pitched in a higher key, and in as 
sweet a tone :— 


*© SUNSET. 


All eyes that see are poring on the west, 
Where the rich-tressed traveller of 
the day 
(Though faded are tbe splendours 
which he drest 
At morning in, when fresh he took 
the way 
That wearied him, in the bright afllu- 
ence 
Of orient pomp) still showeth glo- 
rious 
As a proud prince return’d from 
fields victorious, 
But silent in his pride—'Lis so intense! 
Now he is gone, lone silence thinks 
his praise ; ; 
Pale, pensive evening weepeth his 
decease 
Ard there’s an awful stillness—as of 
death, 
And the last breathing of a good 
man’s hreath, 
Who ends in serious hope life’s term 
of days:— 
Ah, love, may our lives? close be all as 
full of peace! - 


The 18th and 19th sonnets of the 
collection form a pair equally meri- 
torious :— 


‘¢ THE STORM. 
The storm came on. The strong and 
awful thunder 
— the wild air; the sudder 
ightning rent 
The onal of night; and light and 
darkness blent sh 
Blastingly together. The wiads rus®- 
ed under 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The low-branched woods, and vio- 


ently tore 
fis robes from autumn’s back, 


threw 
nae his feet; and then the loud 
uproar 
Fainted to silence audible; and a 
ew 
came down like tears! 
My love wept tou, : 
But ’twas in pity part, and part io 
fear 
For those at whom wrath’s bolt was 
burl’d ; the tear 
She shed for sianers doomed—that 
pure heart dew, 
Was dear to heav’n as those ofaguny 
Bathing His godlike brow who wept 
in dark Gethsemane!” 


p. 12. 


‘6 THE SAME. 


Deep in the hollow bosom of a dell, 
Under a towering tree, whose grasp- 
ing 
Grappled the ground like a huge 
monster’s tout, 
We crouched, and Jet the louse winds 
rush to fell 
The old wood’s pride, with horrid 
howl and yell, 
Such as make Asian forests quake, 
when brute 
Bellows to brute; or like that taunt- 
ing hoot 
Which mock’d at heav’n when angels 
dropt to hell. 
That tree was our stout mast; the 
circling hills 
Seem’d, to our dizzy eyes, like those 
green waves 
That shroud the mariners’ ever-open 
graves. 
mney were those who kept in domi- 
ciles, 
And only heard the storm; for ’twas 
a night 
Fearful to such as had less courage 
than affright!” 
p. 12. 


No. 30, “ Dermody’s Grave,” is a 
§eherous tribute to unfortunate (per- 
haps we should merely say eccen- 
tric) genius — 


DERMODY’S GRAVE. 


Tread with the soft, slow step of reve- 
rence 
Above these still apartments of the 
dead ; 
Not that the echo of our heaviest 
tread 
Would break Death’s slumber. Here 
Intemperance 
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Lies dumbly, soberly; th’ unrein’d 
madness 


He reveii’d and delighted in, is 
spent, 

And fallen into this melancholy sad- 


The glibsome tongue, whose speech 
Was merriment, 
And wit, and poetry, and knowledge, 
moulders 
In the dark hollow of the flesbless 
jaws; 
The ear that drank the poison of 
applause 
Is deat, though fame’s voice speak te 
it.—Beholders 
Of this young grave, it doth become 
ye sigh 
For one who lived so madly—died so 
miserably!” 
p. 18. 


In conclusion, the Author pours 
forth the following fine lines, which 
will find a sympathetic echo in many. 
@ pure and ounce ardent breast :~ - 


* How I have fallen from youth’s 
sublime intent— 
llow far i am irom where my hopes 
did tend; 
Living a life so useless, indvlent— 
‘Khe sloth stirs more than 1, and to 
more end!— 
My soul, which stretch’d out like a 
giant sea, 
Goes ijorth from its cold, cheerless 
tenement 

As from an ark thatis its prison— 
sent, 
Like Noalh’s dove, abroad upon disco- 

very; 
And it a as that lone bird re- 


turned, 
Bringing no tidings such as hope 
should bring— | 
But lost in regions where it once so- 


i 
Ie wingett back, with fearful flutter- 


ng, 
To that loathed home from whence it 


hopeful started, 
Hopeless and bhelpless—wing-broke— 


and broken-hearted.” 
p. 18. 


We do not despair, however, of 
meeting Mr. Webb, on some future 
occasion, in better spirits. We have 
derived great pleasure from bis pre- 
sent essay; and would not willingly 
suffer a muse like his to droop, merely 
because she bas not hitherto fulfilled 


her own enthusiastic expectations. 
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Supreme Bon Ton, and Bon Ton by 
Profession ; a Novel, by the Author 
of “ Parga.” 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
Spence: Bloomsbury. 


This is a very interesting and 
amusing novel, combining pathos 
with satire, and we have no doubt but 


in the perusal of the volumes before 
us; though we must in justice Say 
that in our opinion his greatest fits 
will be gained by his poetical pro- 
ductions. There is, however, a 
boldness of outline in his delineation 
of character, which cannot fail of 


attracting the attention of his readers ; 
it will meet with a very rapid and he paints many of the fashionable cha- 
n. extensive circulation. The author racters of the day to the very life ; 
of “ Parga” is well known in the and we heartily recommend our 
literary world; and we need only readers to peruse the volumes of 
say, that those who have read his ‘“‘ Supreme Bon Ton.” The author 
| spirited and elegant satire on the evidently moves in the circles of 
noble author of Don Juan, entitled, fashion, and therefore has ample op- 
“‘ Longinus o’er a Bottle,” will not portunity of delineating the poriraits 

be disappointed in their expectations of its votarics. 


OS 
| Lenvdon Theatres. 
a DRURY-LANE. disgusting. If Mr. Kean’s acting 
4 ever becomes unpopular, it must be 
: Since our last, Mr. Kean has per- from the depravations with which he 
formed most of his principal charac- himself occasionally labours to infect 
ters once or more at this Theatre, it; and which have indeed already 
: preparatory to his departure for produced, to a certain degree, the 
| ! America. In the course of this un- effect we speak of. There is one 
j 


dertaking, he has nobly sustained his bad habit which 

own reputation as our greatest tragic 

actor ; we trust he will not forfeit it 
on crossing the Atlantic; though it 
re is said that Wallack, having been 

| lucky enough to get the start, has 
while there so closely imitated Kean, 
that Kean on his arrival will be sup- 
posed to be giving imi'ations of Wal- 
lack. This is of course to be re- 
| garded merely as a yood-humoured 

libel on honest Jonathan :—the pe- 

| culiarities of genius may be easily 

| | mimicked, but genius itself is mostly 
inimitable ; not because it must be so 
from its very nature, but because 


Mr. Kean has re- 
cently adopted, and to which Mr. 
Elliston is decidedly and we suppose 
systematically prone. It consists in 
dividing a sentence at a point where 
the author evidently meant the con- 
nection to be kept, and driving it 
half forward and half backward, among 
matter from which it should be kept 
perfectly distinct. We will give an 
instance. The last time we saw Mr. 
Elliston in Tangent, he had occasiou 
to say, towards the close of the piece, 
“ Give me my Julia, Sir, without a 
fortune ; — I waut none.” This 


seems clear enough; but Mr. Elliston 
" imitation almost necessarily implies chose to improve it thus:—“ Give 
\ | conscious and radical inferiority to me my Julia, Sir ;—without a fortune 
NM the thing imitated. It is the opera- I want none ;”—leaving absolutely 


1 tion of this principle, which makes no space between a fortune and I 
poems or essays after the munner of want none. Mr. Kean is certainly 
| Such-a-one so generally tedious or possessed of this fault in a much 


| 
7} 
} 
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nferior degree; but it is so abhor- 
rent to common sense,—not to say 
refined taste,—that we would have 
some Dominie Sampson standing by, 
to give every actor who is guilty of 
it a rap of the Knuckles, with the 
pedagogical admonition, — “ mind 
your stops.” It would be easy to 
reply to this,—‘“ What, would you 
jave ap actor wait at a comma till he 
counts one; at a semicolon till he 
counts two, and so on:”—but we 
should not think it worth our while 
to rejoin; ~the reader will perceive 
that we contend for what the culprits 
themselves feel to be common-sense, 
and not for the mere sing-song and 
mechanical accuracy of the school- 
boy. The principal error which 
Mr. Kean has to correct, is his ten- 
dency to loudness and vehemence at 
improper times ; in more pithy words, 
his stupid or insulting rant. We say 
stupid or insulting; because it is 
stupid if he really does not feel its 
impropriety, and insulting if he uses 
it (as we are confident he does) con- 
trary to his own judgment, and merely 
to gain a liltle temporary applause. 
Was it thus he gained his brilliant-— 
and justly briliiant — reputation ? 
No; nor is it so to be kept. He 
should always, while performing, 
imagine Shakspeare in the centre of 
the pit, and play as though he were 
playing to please him mercly. This 
is the way to obtain and to keep the 
esteem and admiration of Shak- 
Speare’s judicious admirers ; and who 
else Would an actor wish to please ? 
The gods?—whose faculties are as 
gross, and whose applauses are as 
pernicious, as the atmosphere they 
breathe ? O for that inextinguishable 
laughter Which Homer attributes to 
their Olympic predecessors! Sup- 
Poseamillion American deities should 
relish Mr. Kean’s unuatural pauses, 
his equally unnatural elevations and 
ressions of the voice, and, in 


short, idolize (as some do here) all 
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his diversified trickery ;—wh at, we 
say, would such idolatry signify, if 
there should be but one Geollery 
Crayon to “ write him down an ass” 
for pandering to their silly highnesses, 
and ‘‘ whose judgment should in bis 
estimation outweigh a whole conti- 
nent of others?” We have spoken 
thus sharply, because we really have 
a friendly as well as a national wish, 
that America should see Kean in his 
purity ;—as we at one perio. always 
Saw him, aud frequently see him now; 
We cannot, however, bid a temporary 
adieu tothis admirable, this unrivalled 
actor, without cordially wishing hita 
a pleasant voyage for his sake, anda 
speedy return for our own. 
Weshould add, that in his grandest 
performance, Othello, Mr. Kean has 
been ably supported by Mr. Booth. 


August Richard the Third— 
The Liar. 

August 16th. Venice Preserved — 
Love Laughs at Locksmiths. 

August 17th. Hamlet— Three Weeks 
after Marriage. 

August 18th. A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts — The Liar. 

August 19th. Othello— Modern An- 
lignes. 

August 2ist. King Lear—The Pri- 
soner at Large. 

August 22ud. Richard the Third— 
Y'wo Strings to your Bow. 

August 24th. A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts — Fortune’s Frolic. 

August 26th. Hamlet — Who’s the 
Dupe ? 

August 28th. Othello—The Prisoner 
at Large. 


HAY MARKET. 


July 29th. The Beggar's Opera — 
The Critic. 

July 3ist. The Beggar's Opera—The 
Actor of All-Work——The Tra- 
vellers Benighted. 
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August Ist. The Beggar’s Opera— 
Actor of All-Work—The Prize. 
August 2nd. The Begyar’s Opera— 
Lover’s Quarrels—A Roland for an 

Oliver. 

August 3rd. The Beggar’s Opera— 
A Day after the Wedding—The 
Son in Law. 

August 4th. The Beygar’s Opera— 
The Actor of Ali-Work — Three 
Weeks after Marriage. 


August Sth. The Jealous Wife — 
Rosina. 


August 7th. Henry the Fourth — 
Wet Weather. 


Falstaff was performed for the first 
time this evening by Mr. Terry. Few 
performers have more admirers among 
the judicious than this gentleman. 
In the happy display of those traits 
that distinguish persons who with 
virtue and inteiliyence are called ori- 
ginals—in the pleasing and correct 
delinealion of grateful knavery —in 
chaste humour, and comic finesse, he 
is, we think, unexcelled: but there 
isaluxuriance of wit, vice, and merri- 
ment in Falstaff, which scemed to 
place it beyond the precincts of the 
school, admirable as that school is, 
in which Mr. Terry stands in the 
first rank ; and notwithstanding ihe 
applause with which he played Fal- 
staff this evening, and the merit of 
his performance, we looked upon it 
as a conquest gained with difficulty, 
by talent and discrimination. His 
narrative of the battle with the “men 
in buckram,” and his mixture of 
impudence and confusion when his 
lies became detected beyond resource, 
were excellent and highly effective. 
The description of his troop was 
also very ludicrous. The perform- 
ance, on the whole, was not of an 
able performer on his own ground ; 
but it was not less interesting, as a 
trial and proof of rare dramatic 
talent. The part of Hotspur was 
played with spirit by Mr. C. Kemble ; 


and Mr. Connor susiained the cha- 
racter of the Prince in a free, gen- 
tleman-like, and feeling manner. 


August 8th. Pigeons and Crows—4 
Roland for an Oliver—Rosina. 
August 9th. The Constunt Couple— 

Wet Weather. 

August 10th. Pigeons and Crows— 4 
Roland for an Oliver—Rosina. 
August llth. Tcazing Made Easy— 

Too Late for Dinner — Harlequin 

and Cinderella. 

August 12th. ExcaancEe no 
—The Actor of All-Work—The 
Son in Law. 

This piece contains one laughable 
character, but has small pretensions 
to notice as a regular drama. The 
language is, for the most part, flip- 
pant, coarse, and common-place ; the 
incidents aud characters generally 
remarkable neither for novelty nor 
excellence. it would have acted 
better as a short farce, showing 
Liston in a variety of ludicrous situa- 
tions ; the laborious joke, or miseal- 
culation, concerning the Diamond 
Ring, though it gives a second title 
to the play, bas in reality nothing to 
do with its main business, and seems 
to be introduced for the mere purpose 
of distending it into three acts. The 
following is asketch of the real plot:— 
Sir Christopher Cranberry has in 
early life married his sister’s gover- 
ness; the marriage is kept secret, 
through fear of elevated relations; 
the lady dies; Sir Christopher goes 
abroad, in government employ, leaving 
their only child, a son, to the care 
of a ccrtain publican of a nalare 
as detestable as his name—Swipes; 
the child at a very early age 
driven by ill treatment te quit 
Swipes, (whom he has been taught t 
consider as his father,) enters into the 
navy, and fights and scrambles 
way upward, till he arrives to th 
dignity of Captain of the King’s ship 
that cohvéys His Excelléscy 
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Christopher, his wife, and rich ward, 
to the British shores; Swipes, on 
hearing of th’s inauspicious arrival, 
is in dreacfal trepidation, having 
been in the habit of drawing a large 
gum annuaily for the maintenance 
aod education of Young Cranberry, 
whom he himself believes to have been 
drowned. Affairs are in this posture 
when the piece opens :—Mrs. Swipes 
persuades her amiable spouse to pass 
his amiable son and pot-boy, Sam, on 
Sir Christopher, as Young Cranberry, 
who is supposed by his father to be 
studying the law; Sam is thus at 
once thrust to the top of fortune’s 
wheel, and dressed according to his 
new character; but his buoyant vul- 
garity rises superior to circumstances, 
and fills his polite papa with horror and 
disgust; in their interviews, and ia 
Sam's general demeanour,lie the merits 
of the piece; the real Young Cran- 
berry, froma casual expression of the 
innocent usurper of his birthright, at 
length gets a clue to the truth; he 
prosecutes it to conviction, and is 
rewarded (among other sweets) with 
the hand of Miss Melrose, his father’s 
ward, who brings with her a trifle of 
£50,000 towards purchasing furni- 
ture and pins. The author may 
claim some praise for the character 
of Sam, who, it will be seen, is a 
sort of Lubin Log in the kennel ; the 
part was admirably played by Liston; 
the other performers, like the other 
parts of the play, require no particu- 
lar notice, though they all acted up 
to their respective reputations. 


August 15th. Exchange no Robbery 


—A Roland for an Oliver—High 
Life below Stairs. 


August 16th. Exchange no Robbery 
—The Prize—The Agreeable Sur- 
prise, 

Avgust 17th. Exchange no Robbery 


—A Day after the Wedding— 
Wet Weather. 
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August 18th. Exchange no Robbery 
—A Roland for an Oliver— Killing 
no Murder. 

August 19th. Exchange no Robbery 
—Personation—Pigeons & Crows. 

August 2Ist. Exchange no Robbery 
— Personation—Exit by Mistake. 

August 22nd. Henry the Fourth— 
Plot and Counterplot. 

August 28rd, The Rivals—X, Y, 2. 

August 24th. Pigeons ond Crows— 
Sy/vester Daggerwood— Exchange 
no RobLery. 

August 25th. She Stoops to Conquer 
— Personation— Plot and Counter- 
plot. 

August 26th. Pigeons and Crows--- 
A Day after the Wedding—EFx- 
change no Robbery. 

August 2Sth. Who Wants a Guinea ? 
Bombastes Furioso---The Farmer. 


ENGLISH OPERA IIOUSE. 


** Patent Seasons” is a fair bit at 
the Drury-Larne Manager. Previous 
to the performance of this piece, the 
following manilestoes bad been issued 
by the rival monarchs :— 


“ The Winter Theatres. 

* Since the Patentees ofthe Winter 
Theatres incessantly complain of the 
encroachments of other theatres ; and 
appeal by Petitions against those that 
open under the Lord Chamoerlain’s 
Licences, and by Prosecutions against 
those that act under ihe Licences of 
the Magistrates, it is time that the ate 
tention of the Legislature, and of the 
public, should be called to the gradual 
encroachments made by these great 
establishments on th-ir more limited 
and more defenceless neighbours. 

“ In Garrick’s time, the Winter 
Theatres played never more than 150 
or 160 nights in the year; till within 
ihe last ten years, they never exceeded 
an average of 200 nights; opening In 
the middle of September, and closing 
early in June. They have now gra- 
daaily extended their performances 
from the beginning of September to 
towards the end of July, leaving only 
an interval of six or seven weeks, when 
the town is comparatively empty, (and 
in the dog days) for the Summer 
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Theatres to reap their little scanty 
barvest. 

‘* The Theatre Royal Drury Lane 
has now re-opened in the middle of 
August, leaving the Summer Theatres 
twenty-one nights only, free from an 
oppressive covetousness, which il ap- 
pears can only bs bounded by the ruin 
of wore humble rivals. 

“ The attention of the pablic ts now 
respectfully called to this brief state- 
ment; and their continued patronage 
earnestiy solicited to the Theatre 
Royal, English Opera House, in 
which the most animated exertions 
will continue to be made to merit 
their favour.” 


The following is the convincing 
answer of the Lessee of Drury-Lane 
Theatre tu the above statement :— 

“ This Theatre overflors every night.” 

The Patentces cannot condescend 
toenterintoa competition ofscurrility, 
which is only fitted for Minor Thea- 
tres—what their powers really are, will 
be, without any public appeal, legally 
decided in Nevember next, and any 
gasconade can only be supposed to be 
caused by cunning or poverty.” 

This is pretty well, certainly, for 
a gentleman who dislikes scurrility. 
It reminds one of Sir Antony Absolute’s 
abhorrence of passion. — “ There, 
there, you fly out, you impudent 
overbearing reprobate! — Can’t you 
be cool!'—Can’t you be cool,—as I 
am.’—By the bye, we recollect a 
namesake of Mr. Elliston, who for- 
merly rented the Surrey, and what 
may be termed the minimus theatre— 
the Olympic.—We recollect too that 
a book appeared, with his name in 
the title-page, (“O that mine enemy 
had written a book,”) against the 
major managers. Quere, is the person 
we refer to, any relation to the Great 
Known, (the author of the Scotch 
oovels is sometimes called the Great 
Unknown) who now holds his head 
so high above his minor brethren ? 
“Honours change manners,” we 
know; but surely not so much so, 
that he can be the same party. 
“This Theatre,” says Mr. Elliston, 
(speaking of Drury Lane,) overflows 
every night."—So, we understand, 


do the manager’s eyes—every evening 
till further notice. He certain; 
wields a most pathetic pocket hand. 
kerchief. We should like to see 
issue from the Drury-Lane press, 
“ The Complete Crier, or Weeping 
made Easy ;” in which the ‘ sacred 
source of sympathetic tears,’ is laid 
open to the meanest capacity: on- 
taining bints (founded on long, pain- 
ful, and suflocating experience) for 
the production and management of 
tears; from the broad blubber, to 
the isolated, solitary, big round drop 
—as large and as precious as the 
Pigot diamond. Also a few words as 
to the advantages of the Invisible 
Tear; with directions how to wipe it 
off without incurring suspicion. The 
whole to conclude with Diagrams, 
showing the most interesting modes 
of hanging the head, flourishing the 
pocket handkerchief, and _ pressing 
the breast, when labouring with 
‘ thoughts that do often lie too deep 
for tears.,—N.B. Tears supplied, in 
any quantity, at the shortest notice. 
Funerals and convivial parties attend- 
ed at per hour. Private instruction 
from two to six.” 


We wish the Proprietor of this 
elegant place of summer entertaiu- 
ment would restore its original name, 
The Lyceum—a name at once classi- 
cal, simple, and pleasing, and at least 
as appropriate as its present tile. 
To call this Theatre an English 
Opera House, merely from the fact 
of there being two or three tolerable 
singers in the company, is as palpable 
a misnomer, as if we were to desig- 
nate the grand classic establishment 
of Covent Garden Theatre, a Riding 
School, because its boards are occa- 
sionally graced with equestrian per- 
formances. Mr. Arnold had, 10 
doubt, substantial reasons for chang- 
ing the original plan of his Theatre, 
but he should at not the same time 
have changed its title. We trust our 
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ar we feel a growing 
this establishment: we ike its per- 
formances, its performers, and ils Pit 
_but we very much dislike its name. 


THE VAMPIRE. 


We do not hesitate to pronounce 
this the most successful production 
of the present season. The story 
is one of more than ordinary interest, 
and, What is perhaps still better, of 
more than ordinary originality. OF 
all the horrific beings with which the 
creative power of superstition has 
peopled the supernatural world, the 
Vampire is certainly ove of the most 
siking and picturesque;  conse- 
yuently, well calculated for melo-dra- 
matic purposes. OF this the Preach, 
who are supposed to understand 
these matters better than we, appear 
tu have been first aware; and upon the 
tale which it may be recollected one 
of our highly respectuble publishers 
last year iniposed upun the public as 
Lord Byron’s, they founded their 
welo-drawe, “ Le Vampire,’ of 
which the present picce is a free 
translation. 

The main action of the piece is 
explained through the medium of an 
intruductory prelude, or vision, in 
which Margaret, the daughter of 
Lord Ronald of the Isles, is discovered 
sleeping in one of the basaltic ca- 
verns of the island of Sta%a in Scot- 
laud, watched and protected by Unda, 
the Snirit of the Flood, wbo bv the 
lollowing incantation summons to ber 
Councils Ariel, the Spirit of the Air: 
of the air! 

and herd spe wer: 

rom thy starry bower, 


the sun that bath sel, 
Othe waves 

Ythe spheres that have met 
heavens above, 

the latest dews 

hat fall to carih, 

nthe eve that renews 

he fair moon’s birth ; 
Vol. Ly. 
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estion may not be disregarded, 
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By the charm of might, and the word 
of fear, 


Which must never be breathed to 
mortal ear. 


Spirit! spirit of the air! 
Hither at my call repair!” 


Unda informs Ariel, that beneath 
the cairn or tomb in the centre of 
the cave, lies the Vampire corse of 
“Cromal, calied the Bloody,” one of 
to whom, for crimes committed in 
their mortal forms, a future state is 
denied, but who are permitted “ to 
enter the the dead forms of other 
men,” and thus to roam over the 
earth in supernatural existence ; 
which existence must be renewed at 
stated intervais, by imbibing the 
blood of femaie victims, whom they 
are first compelled to marry—that 
his spirit then inhabits the form of 
Marsden’s Earl—-that final extinction 
awaits him on the morrow, 7 
“Unless be wins some virgin for his 

prey, 
Ere sets the fuil-orb’d moon”— 


and that the sleeping maiden before 
them is the intended victim. The 
Spirit of the Flood then claims the 
assistance of Ariel to warn Margaret 
of her impending fate, and if possible 
io avert it. Wor this purpose the 
form of the Vampire is conjured up 
trom the tomb, and presented to the 
eye of the slumbering Margaret iu 
the semblance of a Scotiish chief, but 
ou striving to approach her, is made 
to resume his origina: Lurrific appear- 


ance, aud thus closes the vision. 


The Vampire is then introduced 
as Ruthven, Earl of Marsden, with 
whom Lord Ronald had contracted 
an intimacy at Athens, and who, as 
he supposed, and had reiated to his 
daughter, was killed there in the act 
of rescuing bim from the hands of 
banditti. ‘Ibe surprise of the Baron 


at again beholding his friend, whose 

life he imagined sacrificed in his 

defence, is only surpassed by that of 

bis daughter, who recognizes with 
NN 
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horror and disgust the same form as 
the spectre of her dream. This 
feeling is however quickly succeeded 
by one of a different description, 
induced by the supernatural powers 
of fascination with which the Vampire 
is gifted to enable him to ensnare 
his victims, and she consents to be- 
conie his bride. From some com- 
punction, however, towards Lord 
Ronald, the demon is induced to 
select another victim, Effie, au ingo- 
cent cottage girl, betrothed to Ronald’s 
English attendant, Robert; and bears 
her off from a rural festival, cele- 
brated in honour of her intended 
nuptials. The lover pursues, and 
fires upon the Vampire, who is mor- 
tally wounded, and again resigns his 
breath in the presence of Lord Ronald, 
whom he first induces to swear to 
conceal his death till after the setting 
of the moon, and to perform certain 
rites, by means of which he is once 
more revivified, meets the Baron on 
his return to the castle, and claims his 
affianced bride. The mist is now 
removed fromthe eyes of Lord Ronald; 
he recollects that at the time of the 
apparent death of this being at Athens, 
he induced him to perform similar 
mysterious rites {o those of that night, 
and the dreadful truth now flashes 
upon hin, that he is about to consign 
his daughter to the embraces of a 
demon. In a paroxysm of horror 
and rage, he forbids the nuptials, and 
is borne off fainting, after conjuring 
his daughter to delay the completion 
of the ceremony Lill the setting of the 
meon. ‘She pretended Ruthven at- 
tributes the ravings ef Ronald to 
sudden indisposition and delirium, 
and, aided by his magical powers of 
fascination, he prevails upon Margaret 
to consent to the immediate celebra- 
tion of the marriage. The maiden 
is led to the altar by ber supernatural 
bridegroom, who is conscious that his 
‘period of extermination is fast ap- 
proaching, and that no tima is to be 


lost—the Priest is about to 
nounce the nuptial benediction, 
the Baron rushes in, anq 
implores his daughter to desist, who, 
moved by her father’s earnest en. 
treaties, insists upon the suspension 
of the ceremony till the required 
period, and to show that it is not far 
distant, throws open the window of 
the chapel, and discovers the moon 
Just visible above the horizon. The 
demon feels that his unhallowed 
existence is on the point of being 
determined—he draws his dirk, and 
desperately rushes towards Ronald, 
intending to sacrifice him to his 
revenge—at this moment the moon 
suddenly disappears—the earth opens 
to receive him, and the Vampire sinks 
into final annihilation. 

From this outline of the plot, it 
will readily be perceived that this 
piece must necessarily excite an in- 
tense degree of interest in the re- 
presentation; indeed, we scarcely 
remember a drania of the species to 
which this belongs, which seemed so 
completely to absorb the attention of 
the female part of the audience. On 
glancing rourd the circle of boxes, 
it is curious to observe the numerous 
fair forms, all anxiously bending for- 
ward, regardless alike of the admira- 
tion of their male companions, and 
the insolent and listless gaze of the 
various fashionable loungers, and 
alive only to the interest excited for 
the ultimate fate of the fair Bride of 
the Isles and her unearthly bride- 
groom. 

In justice to the performers, how- 
ever, it is but fair to acknowledge 
that at least a moiety of the success 
of this melo-drame is attributable to 
their efforts. Mr. T. P. Cooke's 
personification of The Vampire is ope 
of the most vigorous and effective 
specimens of melo-dramatic acting 
we ever remember to have witnessed : 
his expressive countenance and com- 
manding figure are displayed to great 
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advantage, and his whole appearance 
js extremely picturesque. Mrs. 
Chatterley’s Margaret is a very 
clever and spirited performance ; and 
Mr. Bartley as her father, though 
out of his linc, plays with censider- 
able feeling, spirit, and judgment. 
Nor must we omit mentioning our 
old favourite, Harley, who, in a 
tippling henchman of the Baron’s, 
contrived, as usual, to make much of 
alittle. There is a very pleasing 
garnish of Scottish Melodics furnished 
by Miss Carew and Mr. Pearman, 
amongst which we cannot avoid par- 
ticularizing a duet to the oid air of 
“ Gang down the Burn, Davie,” as 
veing executed by them with great 
taste, sweetness, and expression. ‘Phe 
piece is altogether got up with great 
attention: the scenery is appropriate 
and well executed ; and the sudden 
disappearance of the Vampire in the 
last scene is managed in @ very novel 
and admirable manner, and completely 
conveys the idea of instantaneous 
extinction. 

The following song, which is 
warbled very sweetly by “ the silver 
tones of young Carew,” may serve 
as a-fair specimen of the poetry :— 


“Though many a wood and heath- 
clad hill 


Should rise betwixt us twain : 


Aud many an envious stream and rill 
Run babbling to the main ; 

This fond and faithful heart believe, 
Howe’er apart we be, 

Though in my breast it seem to heave, 
W ill linger still withthee. ~~ 


Thus when the silver lamp of night 
_ Sails through the quiet sky, 


And sheds its lustre pure and bright 
Upon the traveller’s eye; 


hough o’er him still ithe fond orb 
seems 


To glide where’er he’ll roam, 


Its faithful light as sweetly beams 
Upon his distant home.” 


The belief in Vampires is still 
prevalent in the Grecian isles; though 
the present hero, from what we have 
been able to collect, is rather to be 
Considered a variety of the species, 


powers and attributes, 


The following account, relating to 
this extraordinary superstition, may 
not be uninteresting to our readers, 
as affording evidence of its existence 
in other parts of the world besides 
the Levant, and also as Shewing some 
of the supposed attributes and pro- 
pensities of these imaginary beings. 
It is translated from the Lettres 
Juives, and there purports to be an 
Extract from the Mercure Historique 
et Politique, Oct. 1736:— 


“ We have had in this country @ 
new scene of Vampirism, which is 
duly aitested by two officers of the 
Tribunal of Belgrade, who took 
cognizance of the affair on the spot, 
and by an officer in his Imperial 
Majesty’s troops at Gradisch, (in 
Sclavonia) who was an eye-witness 
of the proceedings. 

“ In the beginning of September 
there died at the village of Kisilova, 
three leagues from Gradisch, an old 
man of above threescore aad two; 
three days after he was buried, he 
appeared in the night to his son, and 
desired he would give him something 
to eat, and then disappeared. The 
next day the son told his neighbours 
these particulars. That night the 
father did not come; but the 
next evening he made him another 
visit, and desired something to eat: 
it is not known whether the son 


gave him anything or not, but the 


next morning the young man was 
found dead iu his bed. The magis- 
trate or bailiff of the place had notice 
of this, as also that the same day five 
or six persons fell sick in the village, 
‘and died one after the other. He 


sent an exact account of this to the 


‘Tribunal of Belgrade, and thereupon 
two commissioners were dispatched to 
the village, attended by an executioner, 
with instructions to examine closely 
into the affair. An-officer in the 
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Imperial service, from whom we have 
this relation, went also from Gradisch, 
in order to examine personally an 
affair of which he had heard so much. 
They opened inthe first place the 
graves of all who had beet buried in 
six weeks: when they came to that 
of the old man, they found his eyes 
open, his colour fresh, bis respiration 
quick and strong, yet he appeared to 
be stiff and insensibie. From these 
signs they concluded him to be a 
notorious Vampire. The executioner 
thereupon, by the command of the 
commissioners, drove a stake through 
his heart, and when he had so done, 
they made a bonfire, and therein 
consumed the carcase to ashes. 'There 
were no marks of Vampirism found 
on his son, or on the bodies of the 
otuer persons who died so suddenly. 

“Thanks be to God, we are as far 
as any people can be from giving in 
to credulity: we acknowledge that 
all the lights of physic do not enable 
us to give any account of this fact, 
nor do we pretend to enter into its 
causes. However, we cannot avoid 
giving credit to a matter of fact, 
juridically attested by competent and 
unsuspected wilnesses, especially 
since itis far from being the only one 
of the kind.”—We shall here annex 
an instance of the same sort in 1732, 
already inserted in the ‘ Gleaner, 
No. 18 :— 

“In a certain town of Hungary, 
which is called in Latin Oppida 
Heidonum, on the other side Tibis- 
cus, vulgarly called the Teysse, that 
is to say, the river which washes the 
celebrated territory of Tokay, as also 
a part of Transilvania,—the people 
known by the name of Heydukes 
believe that certain dead persons, 
whom they call Vampires, suck the 
blood of the living, insomuch that 


‘these people appear like skeletons, 


while the dead bodies of the suckers 
are so full of blood, that it runs out 


at all the passages of their bodies, 


and even at their very pores. 
odd opinion of theirs they support 
by a multitude of facts, attested in 
such a manner that they leave no 
room for doubt. We shall here men- 
tion some of the most considerable. 
It is now about five years ago, that a 
certain Heyduke, an inhabitant of 
the village of Madreiga, whose name 
was Arnold Paul, was bruised to death 
by a hay cart which run over him, 
Thirty days after his death, no less 
than four persons died suddenly, in 
that manner wherein (according to 
the tradition of the country) those 
people generally die who are sucked 
by Vampires. Upon this a story 
was called to mind, that this Arnold 
Paul had told in his life-time, viz, 
that at Cossovia, on the frontiers of 
the Turkish Servia, he had been 
tormented by a Vampire; (now the 
estabiitshed opinion is, that a person 
sucked by a Wampire, becomes a 
Vampire himself, and sucks in his 
turn) but that he had found a way 
to rid himself of the evil, by eating 
some of the earth out of the Vam- 
pire’s grave, and rubbing himself 
with his blood. This precaution, 
however, did not hinder his becoming 
a Vampire, insomuch that his body 
being taken up forty days after his 
death, all the marks of a notorious 
Vampire were found thereon. His 
complexion was fresh; bis hair, nails, 
and beard were grown; he was full 
of fluid blood, which ran from all 
parts of his body upon his shroud. 
The Hadnagi or Bailiff of the place, 
who was a person well acquainted 
with. Vampirism, caused a sharp 
stake to be thrust, as the custom is, 
through the heart of Arnold Paul, 
and also quite through his body, 
whereupon he cried out dreadfully as 
if he had been alive. This done, 
they cut off his head, burnt his body, 
and threw the ashes thereof into the 
Saave. They took the same med 
sures with the bodies of those pel 
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sons who had died of Vampirism, for 
fear that they should fall to sucking 
ip their turns.” 


WHANG FONG. 


In this farce, a Mrs. Pindar made 
her first appearance on the London 
stage, She isa pretty woman, and 
played with spirit. ‘The bills say 
“ che will soon be introduced in other 
characters.” We suppose so, if she 
is toperform any more at this theatre ; 
for “ Whang Fong” appears to be 
already laid aside. It would be un- 
grateful iu us to disturb the repose of 
apiece which so materially contri- 
buted toour own, We might easily 
write ascurrilous epitaph on “ Whang 
Fong ;” but we happen to be less 
splenetic than usual, from having, by 
mere accident, eaten a hearty dinner; 
our pen slides insensibly into pone- 
gyric; we shall at least be silent as 
to the demerits of the dead. Indeed, 
we cannot help saying, that “ Whang 
Fong” was rather prematurely stran- 
gled. The plot was tolerable; the 
characters were tolerable ; there was 
a tolerable song too, to which Gold- 
smith contributed only the words ; 
who contributed the music, we know 
not; but that was tolerable. 


Friend. Pray, sir, how were the 
puns ? 


Critic. Why, sir, they were tolera- 
ble. By the bye, your question 
shows you to be a practical man;_a 
mere dramatic book-worm would 
have inquired whether the wit was 
genuine, and well sustained ; a cen- 
tury ago they bad such a thing; 
twenty years ago they used the word ; 
but at present both have disappeared ; 
and now a-nights, if an author can 
afford us three third-rate puns, we 
consider him a choice spirit, and beg 
his particular friend Spree, his par- 
Ucular friend Row, or his particular 
friend Lark, to introduce us. In 
“ Whang Fong,” a village gossip, of 
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the male species, claims to have 
played light comedy at some country 
theatre, because he brought ia the 
candles. Enough. —Lord Chesterfield 
says, a bon-mot should end your visit; 
and why not your criticism? 


SURREY THEATRE. 


Three pieces have been presented 
at this theatre, in the course of last 
month; the one entitled “ Orsino, or 
the Vaulted Cavern,” judiciously al- 
tered and curtailed from a play of 
Monk Lewis’s, called “ Alphonso the 
Great, King of Castile,” performed 
some years back at Covent Garden 
theatre. There is a considerable de- 
gree of interest in th’s piece, parti- 
cularly in the last act, that keeps 
alive the attention, and agrecably 
employs the imagination. Miss Tay- 
lor, although not decidedly the 
heroine of the drama, became so by 
her superior performance. There 
was something more than scoroful in 
the giare of her eye; and the madness 
of anguish that burst on her words, 
together with the fearful shriek she 
gave when stabbed by the hand of 
him she once had loved, were strong 
and manifest indications of a superior 
actress, and not to be surpassed, if 
equalled, by any lady now on the 
stage. Mr. Huntley was also very 
commendable in his performance. 
Orsino was personified by Mr. Ben- 
gough; this gentleman indulges too 
much in rant, and seems always 
anxious to make a point at the close 
of every sentence. We heartily wish 
the old trick of measuring out blank 
verse, with a tedious drawl, and 8 
pompous waving of the arm, was 
totally abolished ; the audience have 
shewn they can relish what is natural, 
and we see no reason why genuine 
feeling and passion should not be 
simply pourtrayed. Mr. Bengough 
has a good voice and person, and is 
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seemingly a gentleman of some judg- 
ment and ability ; we therefore won- 
der he should have recourse to such 
common tricks to gain applause. 

On Friday the I3th, a tragic piece, 
entitled “The Abbot of San Martino,” 
was performed. The action lies in 
Italy. Ludovico Carantani, an am- 
bitious noble, is bent upon compelling 
his youngest daughter, Olivia, to im- 
mure herself in the Convent of San 
Martino, that he may be able to 
endow Victoria, his eldest daughter, 
with so large a fortune, as to induce 
the neighbouring Duke to marry her. 
Olivia has a lover, Florian de Rosalba, 
who having learnt that her father had 
determined she should take the veil 
without delay, and that, at the same 
time, his eldest daughter should be 
united to the Duke, is resolved to 
effect her escape. The Abbot Angelo, 
however, detects the intention of the 
lovers, and resolving that Olivia 
Shall fall a victim to the deadly hatred 
which be had Jong fostered against 
Carantani, from having in early lile 
been injured by him, he discloses the 
intrigue to the Abbess. Olwia, after 
earnestly, but ineflectually suppli- 
cating the Abbot for concealment, 
upbraids him with his cruelty, and 
so rouses his passions, that he gives 
himself up to a resolution to eflect 
her ruin. Florian finds his plans 
are discovered, but hoping through 
every difficulty to rescue Olivia, he 
assumes the garb of a Pilgrim, and 
accompanied by an aged follower, 
gains admittance to the Abbey, and 
access to her dungeon. The emissa- 
ries of Angelo, however, watch his 
steps, and cut off his retreat; and 
the diabolical Abbot, availing himself 
of Olivia’s distracted state, induces 
her to swallow poison, under the 
Specious promise of his rescuing her 
lover from the Inquisition. The 
closing scene of the play presents the 
Chapel of the Convent, with. every 
preparation made for Olivia’s vows 


and Victoria’s nuptials. The cere- 
monies are commencing, and Olivia’s 
entrance expected, when Carantani 
rushes in, demands the suspension of 
the rites, and that his daughter be 
given to him, as he has determined to 
bestow her ou Florian; his eldest 
daughter, on whom all his hopes of 
aggrandizing his house centered, 
having fled with a worthless coxcomb. 
The Abbot, however, enters—avows 
himselfto be the author of the sorrows 
that are failen on Carantani; tells 
him that by his machinations Victoric 
has eloped, and Olivia suffered ; then 
discovers himself as a former friend 
of Carantani’s, and expires cxulting 
in the ruin around him. 

Mr. Huntley susiained the Abdot ; 
it is a performance we have seldom 
seen surpassed, certainly not at a 
Minor Theatre. His bold enuncia- 
tion, and whole deportment, were 
completely adapted to the character ; 
his transition from cool revenge to 
the most rancorous hatred, and the 
gradual working of his feelings, were 
finely pourtrayed: the piece itself, in 
point of composition, appears to have 
superior merit, independent of the 
interest ils plot creates. A speech 
pourtraying the progress of vice, that 
man at first shrinks from—as a child 
from a wave, till growing bolder by 
degrecs, he plunges into, as into an 
ocean, and is overwhelmed in its 
depth-—and a_ soliloquy on night, 
were warmly applauded ; as were the 
scenes between Huntley and Olivia, 
(Miss Taylor,) in which he urges her 
to sclf destruction—he details the 
long series of his injuries, and she 
asks bim if the wretch who inflicted 
them yet lives—the reply “ thy father 
is the man,” was very effective; 10- 
decd, we have seldom seen either Mr. 
Huntley or Miss Taylor in characters 
more adapted to their powers. Much 
credit is due to Mr. Watkins, as 
Florian, and -Mrs. Gomersal, .6 
Victoria ; butsome of the mivor cha- 
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racters were but carelessly performed. 
Tbe repetition of the piece was, how- 
ever, loudly called for, and the after- 
piece interrupted, till Huntley came 
forward to announce it again. 

“ Wheels within Wheels” is a 
pleasing Bagatelle, and partakes much 
of the vis comica. ‘The situations 
are ludicrous and pointed. It shows 
the necessary dependence of one 
being on another, with a slight hint 
to preferment hunters. The Fuotboy 
looks up to the Valet, the Valet to 
the Gentleman, the Gentleman to the 
Colonel, whe is to speak to the 
Great Man in the aforesaid Gentle- 
man’s behalf; but when disappointed 
of their respective wishes, the Colonel 
neglects the Master, the Master ill- 
treats his Vulet, and the Valet vents 
his spleen on the Footboy, each imi- 
tatiug the oiber’s manner, in regular 
gradation. These are the main 
springs that set these eccentric wheels 
io motion. There are some very 
pretty favourite airs in this piece; we 
particularly noticed a duet by Mr. 
Fitzwilliam and Miss Copeland, that 
we should like to hear again. Miss 


Poole made her appearance in this 
interlude ; she is much improved in 


her voice, and displayed considerable 
musical ability. 


LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


Wallack, late of Drury-Lane 'The- 
atre, is now not only the principal 
actor, but alsv the stage-manager of 
the York, Hull, and Leeds Theatres. 

The Manchester Theatre was 
opened on Saturday, August 26th, 
for that night only, for the purpose 
of introducing Jobnstone, Emery, 
Blanchard, and Mrs. Glover, to the 
good people of that town, in the 
“West Indian,” and the farce of the 
“ Review, or the Wags of Windsor.” 

Mr. Yates, Mrs. West, and Mrs. 
W. West, have been exhibiting at 
Margate, during the former part of 
the past month. 

Matbews is now introducing bis 
“ Country Cousins” to his friends in 
Staflordshire, Lancashire, and Chesh- 
ire, and after making them sensible of 
their merits, embarks for Ireland. 


Articles. 


Notitia respecting 
Stemne and his Valet La Fievur. 


Whatever pleasure we receive 
ia the contemplation of an_ inte- 
resting and well drawn character by 
the hand of a master, we never fail 
to derive additional gratification from 
a knowledge that the original exists ; 
to the admirers, therefore, of Sterne’s 
Writings, the following account of 
La Fleur, collected from himself whilst 
in London in 1791, and published at 
that period, in one of the daily papers, 
cannot, I think, fail of being accep- 
table, especially when compressed 
into a more connected narrative than 
the original, which abounds with 
extraneous remarks. 


“ La Fleur was born in Burgundy : 
when a mere child he conceived a 
strong passion to see the world, and 
at eight years of age ran away from 
his parents. His prevenancy was 
always his passport, and his wants 
were easily supplied—milk, bread, 
and astraw bed amongst the peasantry, 
were all he wanted for the night, and 
in the morning he wished to be on 
his way again. This rambling life 
he continued till he attained his tenth 
year, when being ove day on the 
Pont Neuf at Paris, surveying with 
wonder the objects that surrounded 
him, he was accosted by a drummer, 
who easily enlisted him in the service. 
For six years La Fleur beat his drum 
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in the French army ; two years more 
would bave entitled him to his dis- 
charge, but he preferred anticipation, 
and exchanging dress with a peasant, 
easily made his escape. By having 
recourse to his old expedients, he 
made his way to Montreuil, where 
he introduced kimself to Varenne, who 
fortunately took a fancy to him. The 
little accommodations he needed were 
given him with cheerfulness, and as 
what we sow we wish to sce flourish, 
this worthy landlord promised to get 
him a master ; and as he deemcd the 
best not better than La Fleur merited, 
he promised to recommend him to nu 
Milord Anglois. furtunately 
could perform as well as promise, and 
he introduced him to Sterne, ragged 
as a colt, but full of health and 
hilarity. The little picture which 
Sterne has drawn of La Fleur’s 
amours is so far true—He was fond 
ofavery pretty girl at Montreuil, the 
elder of two sisters, who, if living, 
he said, resembled the Maria of 
Moulines ; her he afterwards married, 
and whatever proof it might be of 
his aflection, was none of his prudence, 
for it made him not a jot richer or 
happier than he was before. She 
was amantua-maker, and her closest 
application could produce no more 
than six sous a day; finding that ber 
assistance could ge little towards their 
support, and afler having bad a 
daughter by her, they separated, and 
he went to service. At length, with 
what money he bad got together by 
his servitude, he returned to his 
wife, and they took a public-house 
in Royal Street ,Calais.— There il! luck 
attended him—war broke out; and 
the loss of the English sailors, who 
navigated the packets, and who were 
his principal customers, so reduced 
his little business, that he was obliged 
again to quit his wife, aud contide 
to her guidance the little trade which 
was insuflicient to support them both: 
He returned in March 1783, but 


his wife had fled. A strolling Con. 
pany of Comedians passing through 
the town had seduced her from her 
home, aud no tale or tidings of her 
have ever since reached him. From 
the period he lost his wife, says our 
informant, he has frequently visited 
Engiand, to whose natives he is ex- 
tremely partial, sometimes as a ser. 
jeant, at others as an express: where 
zeal and diligence were required, La 
Fleur was never yet wanting.” 


In addition to La Fleur’s account 
of himself, the writer of the preceding 
obiained from him several little cir- 
cumstances relative to his master, as 
well as the characters depicted by 
him, afew of which, as they would luse 
by abridgment, I shall give verbatim. 

“There were monients,” said La 
Fleur, “in which my master appeared 
sunk into the deepest dejection— 
when his calls upon me for my services 
were so seldom, that I sometimes ap- 
preheasively pressed in his 
privacy, to suggest what I thought 
might divert his melancholy. He 
used to smile at my well meant zeal, 
and I cuuld see was happy to be re- 
lieved. At olhers—he seemed to 
have received a new soul—he launch- 
ed into the levity natural “ @ mon 
pays” said La Fleur, and cried gaily 
enough Vive la Bagatelle.” Lt was 
its one of those niuments that he 
became acquainted with the Grisette 
at the glove shop—she afterwards 
visited him at his lodgings, upoo 
which La Ficur made not a single 
remark ;—but on naming the fille de 
chambre, his oiher visitant, he ex- 
claimed, “It was certainly a pity, 
she was so pretty and petite.” 

The lady mentioned under the 
initial L. was the Marquise Lam- 
berti: to the interest of this Jady he 
was indebted for the passport, which 
began to make him seriously uneasy. 
Count de B. (Breteuil) notwithstand- 
ing the Shakspeare, La Fleur thinks, 
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would bave troubled  biaself little 
about bin. Choiseul was minister at 


the time. 


Poor Maria 


Was, alas! no fiction. —“ When we 
came up to her, she was grovelling in 
the road like an infant, and throwing 
the dust upon her head—and yet few 
were more lovely! Upon Sterne’s ac- 
costing her with tenderness, and 
raising her in his arms, she collected 
berself, and resumed some composure 
—told him her tale of misery, and 
wept upon his breast—my master 
sobbed aloud. I saw ber gently dis- 
engage herself from his arms, and she 
sung him the service to the Virgin: 
my poor master covered his face with 
bis hands, and waiked by her side to 
the cottage where she lived—there he 
talked earnestly to the old woman.” 

“Every day,” said La Fleur, 
“while we stayed there, I carried 
them meat and drink from the hotel ; 
and when we left Moulioes, my master 
let his blessings, and some money 
with the mother How much,” 
added he “If know not—he always 
gave more than he could aliord.” 

Sterne was frequently at a loss 
upon his travels for ready money. 
Remittances were become interrupted 
by war, and he had wrongly estimated 
his expences—-he had reckoned along 
the post roads, without adverting to 
the wretchedness that was to call 
upon him in his way. 


“At many of our stages my master 


bas turned to me with tears in his 
tyes—"* Tiese poor people oppress 
me, La Fleur! how shall I relieve 
them?” He wrote much, and to a late 
hour.” I told La Fleur of the incon- 
siderable quantity he had published— 
he expressed extreme surprise. “I 
know,” said be, “ that upon our 
return from this tour, there was a 
large trunk completely filled with 
papers.” “ Do you know any thing 


of their tendency, La Fleur?” “ Yes 
Vol. Ly. 
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—they were miscellaneous remarks 
upon the manners of the different 
nations he visited, and in Italy he 
was deeply engaged in making the 
most claborate inquiries into the dif- 
fering governments of the towns, and 
the characteristic peculiarities of the 
Ltalians of the various states.” 

To effect this, he read much; for 
the collections of the patrons of lite- 
rature were open to him; he observed 
more. Singular as it may seem, 
Sterne endeavoured in vain to speak 
Italian. His valet acquired it on 
theirjouruey ; but bis master, though 
he applied now and then, gave it up 
at length as uuattainable.—“ I the 
more wondered at this,” said La 
Fleur, “Sas be must have understood 
Latin.” 

The assertion, sanctioned by John- 
son, that Sterne was licentious and 
dissolute in conversation, stands thus 
far contradicted by the testimony of 
La Fleur. “ His conversation with 
women,” he said, “ was of the most 
interesting kind; he usually left them 
seriuus, if he did not find them so.” 


The Dead Ass 
Was no invention—the mourner 
was as simple and affecting, as Sterne 
has related. La Fleur recollected 
the circumstance perlectly. 


To Moxks 
Sterne never exhibited any par- 
ticular sympathy. La Fleur remem- 
bered several pressing in upon bim, 
to all of whom his answer was the 
same—Mon pere, je suis ocenpé.—Jde 
suis puuvre comme vous. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE, & POETRY. 


In the pleasing researches we make 
in the polite arts, particularly in 
poetry, painting, and sculpture, every 
step which we take, every embellish- 
ment we discover, starts with it a 
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sweet and elegant delight. Nor is it 
the least of our pleasure, that the 
growing features of each rise not to 
unplume a neighbouring merit, but 
seem in a generous strife to hint a 
beauty that slipt by a sister’s eye, 
and like the humane man’s lamp, 


— Lumen de suo lumine accendit, 

Nihil ominus ipsi lucet. 

Here, if I leave the shade of the ad- 
mirer, far be the hope in leaving it to 
call out new beauties from these arts : 
happy, if l awake one of your earlier 
remarks, and serve as an echo only of 
taste. 

To proceed then to a nearer view 
of painting and sculpture. The linea- 
ments of a figure of either art rush 
in at the eye, and fly to the memory 
for ar agreeableness to the original ; 
and as the eye grows familiar with 
beauties, the perception is the quicker, 
and the alarm of the passions imme- 
diate. If the eye takes in the artist, 
and separates the canvass-object from 
the marble, the soul is too busy to 
receive intelligence. When we sub- 
side, and have felt all the force of 
the art, we may then delineate the 
artist ; and whether we owe our plea- 
sure to the painter or sculptor, the 
debt will be nearly the same, unless we 
reserve some little superiority of 
favour to the painter’s finer deception 
ofthe sight. Thus are these imitative 
arts sweetly lost in each olher, when 
bappily wroug't ! 

A near resemblance of these arts 
farther shews itself in the skilful 
artists of the one, not only proving 
judges of, but practising the other, 
as almost in a doubt which to chuse. 
Phidias painled ere he sat down to 
sculpture ; and Polignotes cast some 
statues ere he came over to the pencil. 
Whatever distinction colours may 
make in these arts, while the object 
is the same, or in like manner ad- 
dresses the spectator, in the means of 
accomplishment one naturally must 
advance the other: a fine symmetry, 


he seems to suspect an envious bro- 


a graceful ease, the passionate eX. 
pression, a looseness and almost 
transparency of drapery, not'so much 
distinguish the arts, as was in general 
hinted before, but the excellency of 
the artist. Indeed, the quality of the 
materials may be the most susceptible 
of some peculiar perfection. Sculp. 
ture in Phidias’s works struck out a 
sublime ; painting marked Apelles’ 
with grace. 

If we await the steps of these arts 
rising into form, and trace the artist 
to the exercise of his vocation, we 
shall there learn the difference of the 
materials, and the working of them. 
One lives, as it were, on the empti- 
ness of light and shade; the other 
cuts upon substance, and that the 
most stubhorn—stone. We are sur- 
prised to find this yield to form, as- 
tonished to see beauty sit on the for- 
mer. An envious man would think 
that the statuary’s want of colour 
came from the painter’s happy dis- 
covery of finer than Parian materials, 
While the painter’s riper beauties 
seem on the blaze, the statuary ap- 
pears as if he had called up and spent 
on his piece the graces of duration. 
The painter keeps you at a distance, 


ther: he shews you a Venus, a st 
tuque suv Polluit; but a run-away, 
as Dian. The statuary bids you but 
add warmth to his piece, and you 
have a Venus less visionary than the 
painter’s, and next to the poet's in 
length of duration. 

Let us shift the scene a little to 
the sister art, poetry, so inimitably 
drawn by Shakspeare :— 


The poet’s eye in a fine phrenzy 
rolling, 

“ Doth glance from heav’n to earth, 
from earth to heav’n.” 


Nature sits alike for the draught 
of the poet, as the painter and sculp- 
tor; the images rise alike in an 
equal understanding ; but the poet 
has a larger range for the imagination. 
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In the conveyance of ideas, the pain- 
ter and sculptor in particular more 
immediately address the senses, and 
keep nearer to the natural. An idiot 
may be affected with a performance 
of theirs; but he can never reach the 

ts. Shew him a Venus de Medi- 
cis, and you must raise in him an 
idiot gaze of delight: indeed, a gaudy 
Helen may as well please his undis- 
tinguishing eye; but Virgil’s Venus 
will not be lost to a better intellect. 
The finer and more apprehensive 
mind feels the image of the poet strike 
full on the faney, and culstrips the 
testimony of the eye, which like 
Diogenes’s oil, is not burnt in moon- 
shine. Ifthe poet in his landscape 
charmingly courts the imagination 
only, the painter’s and statuary’s arts 
have this circumstance to charm, that 
while they need the eye, they require 
a nicety of discernment to find out 
the modestly retiring beauties of the 
piece; which discoveries agreeably 
flatter the engaged powers the nearest 
ofany to invention: but as the poet, 
by glowing epithets, leads to a taste 
of his description, we discover as in 
aglimmer the hand of the guide. As 
the painter and sculptor come nearest 
in the manner of address, so poetry 
and painting nearly approach iv the 
larger view of taking in the whole 
circle of nature. Sculpture seems 
conscious when she animates, rarely 
descending to sensitive or animal 
life; and though agreeably may per- 
sonate a sleeping Cupid, yet never 
extends so far as lively or more pas- 
sionate scenes. Sculpture would want 
colours to paint the violet or the rose. 
Perhaps the art becomes more respect- 
able to us by such a distance of con- 
descension. But the poet and the 
Painter even in winter, by their art, 
from the blade of grass to the forest- 
tree, communicate a charming verdure 
and delight. ‘These arts raise in us 
a kind of generous admiration of the 
works of nature, whicb before bloom- 
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ed neglected, or were meanly prized 
but for the pleasure of sense, 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir,—If you have no objection to 
the following short Essay, your in- 


Serting it will oblige your constant 
reader, 


Friendship must be considered as. 
one of the greatest blessings in so- 
ciety, without which, every other en- 
joyment is insipid: “ it is the great 
softener of human anxiety,” and were 
it not for the pleasing quality of this 
balm, we might labour under the 
Severe pressure of evils, which are 
every day produced, without much 
alleviation or decrease. To be pos- 
sessed of the blessings of friendship, 
is a happiness which few others can 
equal, and he who is insensible of, 
and conceives no relish for the sooth- 
ing endearments of rational conver- 
sation, must be totally unacquainted 
with the highest privilege of mankind. 
Aman may boast of felicity in one 
favourite diversion, and pretend to 
be transported with the pleasures of 
his own amusements; but his taste 
is obviously inferior to that of more 
refined beings, who profess an ardour 
for the benefits of society, whose de- 
sires after such comfort are derived 
from the source of everlasting unity, 
and tend to confirm the mind ia 
truth and rectitude. 

Friendship is of so great import- 
ance to our weil being and happiness 
in life, that a disregard for it will 
never. fail to bring upon us the con- 
tempt of every rational being. Io 
prosperity, a pradent man cultivates 
friendship with as much care and as- 
siduity, as if that were sufficient to- 
wards the heaping up of riches ; and 
guards himself so well against the 
future events of time, by the generous 
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liberal assistance which he lends to 
his fellow creatures, that he is not 
afraid of the consequences of adver- 
sity, from a consciousness of the rec- 
titude of his present conduct. And 
in adversity it is the greatest comfort 
for him, to reflect that there are 
many to sympathize with him: those 
whom in his happier days his liberal 
heart gencrously assisted, are now 
ready to participate in his griefs, and 
contribule every thing in their power 
to save him from impending ruin. 


The benefits in social life, which 
arise from a cultivation of friendship, 
can only be ccnceived by those who 
delight in acts of generosity and be- 
nevolence. It is not the outward 
shew, or form of words, by which we 
can judge of the sincerity of the 
heart. Appearances are deceitful, 
and assurances of esteem are tov often 
founded on the base principle of sell- 
interest, divested of every the least 
spark of sincere affection. Real 
friendship consists in virtue ; 


** Nam sine virtute amicitia esse non potest :” 


No accidents nor revolutions in for- 
tune are capable of shaking its in- 
tegrity ; but, like the divine source 
from which it springs, it diffuses the 
most exalted sentiments of goodness 
to the remotest corners of its do- 
minion. Thus are we capable of 
brightening the gloom of time, and 
viewing our pensive situation, en- 
livened by the cheering presence of a 
faithful friend and agreeable com- 
panion. 


But, alas! earth is not the place 
for unmolested quiet; whoever pro- 
poses to build any perpeinal or lasting 
fabric of satisfaction, except that 
which simply results from the con- 
templation of a good conduct and the 
pleasing consequence thereof, will 
assuredly fail to accomplish the pur- 
pose. It is possible to enjoy the 
present, but absolutely impracticable 
to ensure the future; and every pro- 


ject that our sagacity may form, or 
judgment adopt for the continuation 
of pleasures, is both ineffectual and 
vain: no sublunary inheritance is 
permanent; even friendship, the 
very cement of society, that sacred 
union of souls, with which heaven 
has blessed us to sweeten the bitter 
draughts of perplexity, must, one 
day or other, be destroyed by the 


_relentless shafts of death: those who 


probably had long indulged the flat- 
tering hopes of future serenity, of 
times wherein they should share the 
confidence and affection of those 
friends to whom their esteem and 
love spontaneously tended, will at 
last find their expectations blasted, 
and from thence prove the uncertainty 
of every terrestrial enjoyment. 


Virtue is its own reward, and a 
proper estcem for it will never fail to 
afford us the most permanent satis- 
faction: in it is centered the most 
refined friendship ; for, unlike those 
superficial professions of esteem with 
which men in prosperity are daily 
surrounded, its chief value will be 
found in the length of its duration; 
and, when every other enjoyment 
erows tasteless and insipid, when the 
mind can no longer relish those deli- 
cacies which once appeared super- 
latively pleasing, the satisfaction 
which results from a virtuous course 
of life will dispel every gloom of 
sorrow, and make the burden of old 
age, with its infirmities, sit light 
and easy. 


GARRICK’s FAREWELL. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir,—Having met with the Fare- 
well Address of Garrick, I have seat 
it to you, presuming that it may not 
be uninteresting to some of your 
readers. The parting, it seems, was 
sorrowful. The play was “ The 
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Wonder ;” the part of Don Felix by 
Mr. Garrick, June 10th, 1776. 
Yours, &e. 
E. V. 


The play being ended, the awful 
crisis approached when the town were 
to see their favourite Roscius no 
more. ‘Khe scene of his taking 
leave was beyond description distress- 
ing. Let the reader conceive this 
universal favourite, impressed with 
all those feelings his peculiar situa- 
tion must call forth, advancing for- 
wards to bid farewell to that public 
to whom he owed so many obligations. 
After a short pause, which was neces- 
sary to enable him to recollect him- 
self, under his visible agitation of 
spirits, he addressed the audience 
thus: —“‘ Lapies AND GENTLEMEN— 
It has been customary with persons 
under my circumstances, to address 
you in a farewell Epilogue-—I had 
the same intention, and turned my 
thoughts that way, but found myself 
then as incapable of writing such an 
Epilogue, as I should be now of 
speaking it. The jingle of rhyme, 
and the language of fiction, would 
but ill suit my present feelings. This 
isto me a very awful moment; it is 
no less than parting for ever with 
those from whom I have received the 
greatest kindness and favours, and 
Upon that spot where that kindness 
and those favours were enjoyed. 
{Here for amoment he was unable to 
proceed, until relieved by a flood of 
tears.) Whatever may be the changes 
of my future life, the deep impression 
I have of your kindness will always 
remain here [putting his hand to his 
breast] fixed and unalterable. I will 
Very readily agree to my successors 
having more skill and ability for their 
stations than I have; but I defy 
them all to take more sincere and 
more uninterrupted pains for your 
favour, or to be more truly sensible 
of it, than ig your most obedient and 
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grateful humble servant.” He then 
retired, amidst the blended tears and 
acclamations of the most brilliant 
audience that ever was assembled. 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 


No. 12, 


Curtous ANEcDoTE.—Mr. €olley 
Cibber relates an ancedote of Mr. 
John Dennis, the celebrated critic, 
which may be worth repeating, as it 
is a striking and melancholy instance 
among thousands, of the distressful 
predicaments into which men of 
genius and literary abilities are perhaps 
apter than any others to plunge 
themselves, by paying too slight 
attention to the common concerns of 
life, and their own most important 
interests. After he was worn out 
(says the author) with age and po- 
verty, he resided within the verge of 
the court, to prevent danger {rom his 
creditors. One Saturday night be 
happened to saunter to a_public- 
house, which in a short time he dis- 
covered to be without the verge. He 
was sitting in a drinking-room, when 
a man of a suspicious appearance 
came in. There was something 
about the man which denoted to Mr. 
Dennis that he was a bailiff’ This 
struck him with a panic; he was afraid 
his liberty was at an end; he sat in 
the utmost solicitude, but durst not 
offer to stir lest he should be seized 
upon. After an hour or two had 
passed in this painful anxiety, at last 
the clock struck twelve, when Mr. 
Dennis in an ecstacy cried out, ad- 
dressing himself to the suspected 
person, “ Now, Sir, bailiff or no bai- 
liff, I don’t care a farthing for you: 
you have no power now.” The man 
was astonished at his behaviour; and 
when it was explained to him, was 
so much aflronted with the suspicion, 
that had not Mr. Dennis found pre- 
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tection in his age, he would probably 
have smarted for his mistaken opinion, 
A strong picture of the effects of 
fear and apprehension, in a temper 
so timorous and jealous as Mr. Den- 
nis’s, of which the following is a still 
more whimsical instance. In 1704, 
came out his favourite tragedy, “ Li- 
berty Asserted,” in which were so 
wany strokes on the French nation, 
that he thought they were never to 
be forgiven. He had worked himself 
into a persuasion, that the King 
of France would insist on his be- 
ing delivered up before he would 
consent to a peace; and full of this 
idea of his own importance, when 
the Congress was held at Utrecht, he 
is said to have waited on bis patron 
the Duke of Marlborough, to desire 
that no such article might be stipu- 
lated. The Duke told him he had 
really no interest then with the mi- 
nistry; but had made no such pro- 
vision for his own security, though he 
could not help thinking he had done 
the French as much injury as Mr. 
Dennis himself. Another story re- 
lating to this affair is, that being at a 
gentleman’s house on the coast of 
Sussex, and walking one day on the 
sea shore, he saw a ship sailing, as he 
fancied, towards him; he instantly 
set out for London, in the belief that 
be was betrayed; and on coungratu- 
lating himself on his escape, gave out 
that his friend had decoyed him down 


to his house, to surrender him up to 
the French. 


Warmsicat REsc1nDER.—On one 
ofthe first nights of the Opera of “Cy- 
mon” appearing al Drury-Lane Thea- 
tre, a dissatisfied musical critic, who 
was seated on the first row of the Pit, 
when the late Mr. Vernon began the 
Jast air inthe fourth act, which runs— 


“Torn from me, torn from me! 
* Which way did they take her?” 


immediately answered the actor’s in- 
terrogation in the following words, 


and, to the great astonishment of the 
audience, in the exact tune of the air 
“‘ Why, towards Long Acre, 
‘Powards Long Acre.” 
This unexpected circumstance natu- 
rally embarrassed poor Vernon, but 
in a moment recovering himself, he 
sung in rejoinder— 
“ Ho, ho! did they so> 
“ Then, Pll soon overtake her 
soon overtake her.” 
and precipitately made his exit 
amidst the plaudits of the whole 
house. 


MoLIERE.— Jean Baptiste Poe- 
quelin, so celebrated under the name 
of Moliere, was born at Paris in 
1620: he was son, and grandson of 
the king’s upholsterer’s valet de 
chambre. He was intended by his 
father to succeed him in the same 
employ, and received an education 
that was suitable; but his grand- 
father being very fond of him, and 
carrying him often to the hotel of 
Burgundy, he beganto testify a strong 
passion fur theatrical productions, and 
from admiring the representation, he 
became emulous of representing him- 
self, and producing some dramatic 
pieces. To which end he went fora 
period of five years to the College of 
Clermont. He, nevertheless, after the 
death of his father, filled bis office; but 
his passion for the drama still prevail- 
ing, he was a member of some spouting 
clubs that tlén subsisted in Paris, 
and in 1653, he appeared upon the 
theatre of Lyons, under the adopted 
name of Moliere. It were almost 
needless to add that he was one of 
the best comedians and comic writers 
of his time: He ‘was seized with 
convulsions in playing the part of 
the Imaginary Sick’ Man, (one of bis 
own comedies) was ‘carried home, 
and never recovered, dying the 17th 


of February 1673. 
DON JUAN. 
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erse, 


The Twenty-fifth Ode of Anacreon 
imitated, 


When gen’rous wine ex pands my soul, 

How pleasures hover round the howl! 

Avaunt! ye cares of fancy’s crew, 

Andgive the guilty wretch his due; 

But let the juice of sparkling wine 

My grosser sense to love retinue ; 

With Bacchus flush’d, Pll hail my lass, 

In joys that e’en the grape surpass ; 

As Jove his nectar drinks above, 

Pll quaff whole goblets full of love. 

Then why should I at life repine? 

Give me Venus, give me wine. 

Fill, fill the ever-lowing bowl, 

In circle gay let pleasures roll! 

Ever open, ever free, 

Hail! thou friend to jollity. 

My brows with Bacchus’ chaplet 
crown’d, 

I live to love, my cares are drown’d. 


HK. K, 


Inconstancy. 


‘Once like the little lively bee, 
That spends each jocund bour 
In gath’ring sweets with active glee 
From ev’ry blooming flow’r— 


From fair to fair L row’d around, 
Nor fix’d my way’ring heart ; 
In ev'ry fair new charms I found, 

In ev’ry charm a dart. 


First Polly’s eyes destroy’d my rest, 
And fill'd my soul with pain ; 
Reclin’d on Harriet’s snowy breast, 

I broke the feeble chain. 


I then confess’d myself a slave 
To Lucy’s shape and air ; 

Till Betsy’s lips such rapture gave, 
As did my soul ensnare. 


Now all their beauties I forgot, 
When fir’d by Sally’s wit: 
Thus each new pains aud pleasures 
brought, 
As each my fancy hit. 


But for my Nancy I endure, 
A keen and lasting pain; 
Her siniles alone my wounds can cure, 
And give me peace again, 
If blest with her, my constant mind 
No more shall fickle be ; 
For in my Nancy’s charms I find 
A rich variety. 
OVIDUS. 


A Morxing Invitation. 


See! with rosy banners streaming, 
Young-ey’d morn ascends the skies: 

Why, dear Nancy art thou dreaming ? 
“Wake, my fair —my love arise!” 


Break the silken bands of Morpheus: 
Hark! aerial concerts flow, 

Sweet, methinks, as lyre of Orpheus, 
When he fought the shades below. 


See! the lark aloft is soaring! 

Now, with unduiativg strains, 
Philomel her fate deploring, 

Charms the dear Weedonian plains. 


Change the soft somnif’rous pillow, 
For yon meadow’s rilly side ; 

Where the verdant branching willow 
Stoops to kiss the passing tide. 

Flora there her sweets disclosing, 
Seems to chide the long delay ; 


Nature all her charms exposing, 
Calls thee—Nancy, cone away. 


Mine and Nature’s call obeying, 
Heart-felt transports thou shalt 
prove ; 
While the lambkins round are play- 
ing, 
And the linnets chaunt. their love. 
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Come then, Nancy, charmiug crea- 
ture! 
Sooth the anguish of my breast ; 
Klear the voice of love and nature, 
Bless thy Strephon, and be blest. 


The Snake and the Worm, 
A Fable. 


Upon a bank, with moss yclad, 
A suake indulgiug lay, 

And in continued folds return’d 
His tribute to the day. 


The lightning’s quick and lambent 
flame 
Shot from his piercing eye, 
His chequer’d sides in lustre shone 
With scales of beauteous dye. 


Now coil’d in various artful folds 
A while repous’d he’d lie, 

Then rouse with quick elastic spring, 
And chace the heedless fly. 


An envious worm, from darkness 
crept, 
His lucid charms survey’d, 
Aad, mov’d with rancuur at the sight, 
He thus indignant said: 


* Why am I form’d of worthless clay, 
The vilest reptile, sure ? 
Curs’d with fatigue, with heat, and 
pain, 
I ev’ry pang endure. 


Talk of distress, there’s not an elf 
So wretched sure as I; 
On me, ye Gods, your lightnings 
dart, 
For I’m content to die! 


For when the summer’s sun exults, 
And Sirius burns the plain, 

Fix’d in some dreary cave, I waste 
A life of care and pain: 


Or if perchance I creep for air, 
Then man arrests my flight ; 

And in some pot, with moss well fill’d, 
I pine away the night. 


Soon as Aurora gilds the east, 
For carp doom’d repast, 


And tortur’d on the savage hook, 
I writhe away my last. 


When winter with its icy chains 
Has bound the captive earth, 

Then in some frozen cell I pine, 
With anguish, cold, and dearth. 


While this luxuriant snake abounds 
With ev’ry wish’d delight, 

Ranges by day the fertile fields, 
And seeks his hold by night: 


¥risks o’er the plain with wanton 
bound, 
And circumspective eye ; 
Feels not a want, nor knows a care, 
Tho’ worms unpitied die. 


With vigour and with beauty blest, 
He’s uncontroul’d and frec ; 

But be it so, ye partial Gods! 
And rain your ills on me.” 


Searce had he spoke, when o’er the 
dale 
A trusty plowman came, 
Tending his course to distant wake 
To meet bis ruddy dame. 


The wanton snake’s expanded length 
Soon caught his wand’ring eye, 
“ Straight to my rage,” the rustic 
cry’d, 
“A victim thou shalt die.” 


Quick o’er his head the weapon flew, 
The blow retards his flight, 

His eyes their pristine lustre lose, 
In endless, gloomy night. 


The snake, which late in gambol 
play’d, 
Now writhes with shudd’ring death, 
And on the bank where late he frisk’d, 
He now resigns his breath. 


The boist’rous clown the wore 
alarm’d, 
Who shrunk into his cell, 
And there, on cool reflection, found 
A heaven in his hell. 


WwW. D. 
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